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population was for peace; the failure of the harvest produced famine; in
Tuscany there were earthquakes, in Lombardy a pestilence. Frederick
himself began to vacillate, and more and more to wish for absolution.
He gave up the siege of Viterbo on terms which were not all kept. He
asked for the King of England's mediation, and then appointed the
Count of Toulouse, and his own judges Peter della Vigna and Taddeo da
Sessa, his plenipotentiaries. On Holy Thursday (31 March) 1244 they
swore in the Lateran on the Emperor's soul to a peace which he had
accepted. But the terms were such as shewed that he could only be
admitting them as a temporary expedient to obtain absolution, for they
would have destroyed his life-work. He was to restore to the Church
and its adherents his conquests; to set free his prisoners and hostages;
to annul bans and confiscations, with compensation to be awarded by the
Pope; to receive into favour rebels both old and new; to submit the
dispute with the Lombard League to the decision of the Pope and that
with the Romans to the Pope and cardinals; to exempt the barons from
service in person; to declare to the sovereigns that only a formal defect
in its notification, not contempt of the Church, had caused him to
disregard his excommunication, and that he would now fast and give
alms till the day of absolution; to put knights at the Pope's disposal;
and finally to give satisfaction for every papal grievance. Henry IV at
Canossa had not been more humiliated.

Perhaps it was due to the incredibility of this surrender that Frederick,
in spite of his disavowal, was thought to have incited the seditions
which broke out in Rome. Innocent accused him of withdrawing from
the treaty, and urged the Landgrave of Thuringia to revolt in Germany.
In June the Pope left Rome for Civita Castellana. Frederick, it is true,
soon gave signs of reversing his policy. His delegates demanded that
his absolution should take place first, the Pope's the restitution of papal
territory and the Lombard arbitration. A personal interview of Pope
and Emperor was arranged for at Rieti, but in the meantime Frederick
demanded that the Pope's arbitration should be based not on the Peace
of Constance but on the Lombards' offers at the time of his victory of
Cortenuova, and that the Pope should abandon his alliance with the
League; he also claimed that the services due to the Emperor from the
Papal States should be defined before he restored them to the Pope. To
these demands Innocent made no reply; but he strengthened the Sacred
College by nine new cardinals and wrote secretly to his Genoese country-
men to send him a squadron to Civitavecchia. Then he moved not to
Rieti but in the opposite direction to Sutri (27 June); and thence he
went by night disguised as a soldier over by-ways to Civitavecchia.
There the ships awaited him, and he reached Genoa by sea on 7 July
1244. It was a master-stroke. The astonished Frederick hastened into
Tuscany and despatched the Count of Toulouse to renew negotiations,
at the same time appealing to the cardinals. But the Pope, unheeding